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The gab gab gab late into the night, every night, salvase 
a=, Work T used to call it. Many words, Eillions of wraa,” 
and many voices bearing the words. It was work, good work, 
attending to the voices asd the words. It put a vertebra 
om each day I lived through. The writing was all that 
mattered to me. But every so often I would take a Long 
hard look at what I was doing, just to see how the work 
was shaping. TI would have to shut my ears to the voices 
and have a leok and see what it was I was salvaging, And 
the result was always the same. Dowm the stank it would 
go, the whole lot, slushed away in disgust. For what I 
had amounted to nothing, nothing of any value, anyway, 
nothing worth salvaging. The things of real worth had 
slipped through my fingers, The work would them lapse. , 
For long spelis no attempt would be made to salvage ag 
anything and I would stop listening or try to stop 
listening. The voices went droning on, day night, 
never letting up for an instant, There was«no respite 
te in not writing. It was harder trying not hear, 
trying to ignore the voices. The cackle went on whatever 
I did. It was like the Rowton House doss at King's X, so _ 
many years back now, where all day you could see men 
yattering away to themselves. Outside the doss you might 
see them talking to loudspeakers hanging outside radio 
shops. The old and neglected, the vagabond, the demented - 
they did it out loud. I was no different. I was doing it 
here in ny writing. All day in that place the babble of 
voices continued ami throughout the night in sleep. And 
each night I lay listening. Only a wire grating partitioned 
the cubicles at the frieze and it was easy to hear what was 
said even three cubicles away om either side. And from each 
cubicle came a multitude of voices. No man had just one 
voice. Yet dialogue was missing. The manyvoices within 
each mam were strangers one to another, It was always 
monologue there. And i+ came to me that this was my 
failing too, in my writing. It was as though I had been 
vouchsafed a little light at last, in my twenty-eighth year. - 
All the houses I built were full of strangers. Or again, 
sometimes very large houses were inhabited by only one man: 
ME presumably. We imagine we are one when in reality we 
are many. The voice we assume, the so-called real voice, 
watch it under stress, under drugs or alcohol, it breaks 
dows, sometimes vanishes altogether, giving way to other 
voices.. The voices we assumes and call real are the 
flattering voices, the lulling voices, the voices that tell 
us we are whole and indivisible, single, supple, individual - 
these are the voices we acknowledge. We love these voices, 
all of them decked out im the same beautiful disguise: Ms, 
This is ME, we say, proudly. Look at ME! Listen to MB!’ 
Dow't be deceived, only this is really ME! 
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The little I had salvaged was slushed away in disgust 
because I knew it was not enough. If I was to arbitrate 
betweem the voices I had to be just and I eould not be 
just. I had strong prejudices which I clung to for dear 
life and only this or that voice was going into the work, 
the rest were wholly suppressed. And always the work was 
stillborm and I hated it more than I feared the hostile 
voices, Always the work was stillborn, for too mich was 
stifled. Yet there is no silence down there, deep withim 
us. You may stifle the voice or attend. But there is no 
silence, there is never any silence. Always the voices 
drone on, always the ache is there for the answering voice 
which never comes. Ome day, if we are steadfast in our 
listening, conversation will be borm, Somewhere within us 
there will be interlocutors. For it's not ME, it's never 
beer ME, it's 022! It's UZZ here im the attic, Boots's 
attic, in a gaunt black tenement om the hill im Jom 
Street, on a warm drizzly morning im late August, in a 
bnddle of dirty bed-clothes, face to the wall, it's UZZ. 
Eyes closed but not asleep, seldom asleep now, ruminating. 
Seldom asleep because waking up gets more and more 
painful. Few days in twenty-eight years when waking had 
been easy and welcome. It was the first of the futile 
exercises to which he would bend his mind, trying to 
lecate precisely amd identify the paim. At school, at 
work, in the army, in the sanatorium, the pain. It was 
the same on days he attemied at the Labour Exchange or 
the Social Security, om days he had to appear im court, 
on hangover days without a fifty pence piece for a curer, 
winter or summer, om birthdays or bank holidays, waking 
up was joyless. It was always like this. The pain. What. 
was it, this paim? Thus he ruminates. So although Boots 
has nothing to do, no pressing business to attend to this 
warn drigzly morning in late August, he has plenty to 
think about. We never run short of things to think about. 
First there's the paim, them there's the fears, but not 
the real fears, we are not ready for the real fears this 
early in the day. No, it's the bogus fears, the crushed 
and exploded, the defeated fears of yesterday, nothing we 
haver't alreaiy tamed imte subjection. Chimasras, at this 
time of day chimaeras suffice, more tham suffice. As I 
say they had not always beem chimaeras, the little false 
fears we keep hanging around. There was a day, nobody can 
remember when, but you can be sure there was a day when 
these little fears had the power to destroy Boots, and 
Boots had had to go out and face up to them and do battle 
and expose them for what they were. But all that was long 
ago, one big bright courageous day lomg ago, so long ago 
we sometimes doubt whether it was im fact U22Z after all 
ani not somebody else we got to do the fighting for UZZ. 


foday we toy with our little vanquished fears, quaint 
little emasculated things, now so subdued, at our beck 
and call. We can cope with these. It's a good way to 
start the day, don't you think? It boosts self- 
confidence, having these anaemic little fears in our 
trophy room, ever if Boots can't quite believe it was 

he who conquered them. It gives 822 a breathing space 
each morming after our three hours of sleep. Soon 
Boots will open his eyes on the wall, on the unending 
vistas of the wall, ami the real fears will come on 
thick and fast, the sprawling, all-pervading, obscene 
and venemous real fears. The waking world will piek 
him out im its merciless glare soom enough, thrust its 
stone bosom at him, dere him to try his clever strokes 
with her, The unyielding day will start with a 
vengeance soon enough for Boots. We watch sparks of 
rain shoot through the open skylight. On the small 
table flies leap cleanly from bread to cheese and back 
again. This is UZZ here in the attic, face to the wall, 
eyes half-shut, listening, watching, waiting. And Boots 
draws the low sloped ceiling down to within an inch of 
his face. Entombed agaim, he can see the small pale 
girl walking towards him. The images of violence are 
still there. The half-uprooted spiked railings, the 
bludgeoned jutting stone of midden and wash-house, the 
geumt black cliffs of tenement rising on all sidés, 
penning everything in tight. He can see her walking 
there, through the back-court, towards him. And the 
wonam at the window, high up, those sad eyes. The boys 
dance round him. They wear coal méks closk—fashion. 
They move round and round im grotesque ferocity, 

keeping him im the centre of the circle, almost hidden 
from sight. They dance as to a hidden music only they 
can hear. The woman at the window is calling something 
to the boys but they ignore her. But the small pale 
girl goes forward ami breaks the circle, she takes the 
boy by the hand and leads him out of the circle. She 
wipes the blood from his face, shaves the filth from his 
clothes. Agaim he catches sight of the woman at the $ 
window and something inside him gives way and he pulls 
away from the girl. He goes behind the midder wall 5 
where he cannot be seem. The womam is calling to him 
but he doesn't want to hear. The girl goes to him again 
and stands there with him. She leans her head on the 
midden wall, waiting. The womam stands at the window, 
calling, but the words don't reach him, The girl's 
hand is on him. And Poots is warm, Boots is aglow, the 
dream is sweet, what's past and gone is sweet, the only 
sweetness we know. What is now is bitter. Let the 
vicious dancers dance their grotesque dance for ever. 


Sergeant Leonard would smile. "Wait till you see, just 
wait till you sea." Iie would bend down and pull Victor's 
face into the light. If it was terror that foroed Victor's 
eyes open, the face ylelded no sign of it. Spread over the 
face was a grin - a huge lascivious grin. "Behgld the grin!" 
Sergeant Leonard would yell triumphantly; “this is the fiend!" 
The cadets just stood and gaped, hardly able to believe their 
eyes, and bit by bit they began to feel very foolish, then 
after a while very angry. "That pathetic look he puts on with 
his eyes shut, that's a trick," Sergoant Leonard would 
explain. "He's a con man like all the rest. Up his sleeve 
he's having a good laugh at us. He thinks we're din, he 
thinks we're stupid. But we're on to you, Little pig!" It 
was a besmirching kind of grin. It seemed to suggest a cosy 
complicity between Victer and the cadets. 4nd the more 
tainted they felt, the more they wanted te subject Victor's 
fat carcase to pain, Sometimes, even, they would plead with 
Victor to wipe the grin off his face, but to ne avail. "I 
leave him in your capable hands," Sergeant Leonard would 
gay, taking his banjo and stepping into the front passenger 
seat. Often the cadeta went to quite extraordinary lengths, 
eager to make up for their weakness of a mouent before, 
when they vonited and fainted. "I won't be putting anything 
about that into my report," Sergeant Leonard would always 
reassure them, "He's a right tricky customer that one, I 
wouldn't expect any cadet to be able to see through him 
right away. It calls for a bit of experience. I might tcll 
you it vs catching the fiend that got me my stripes, And 
I owe it all to the one-legged man, I'm ready to admit it, 
Without Abe we'd be nc where." 


And the stricken mother stay at the window, and the 
small pale girl go om flowering in her tenderness, and 
all the love and all the savagery stay. We have nothing 
if we refuse to remember. The trouble starts when we 
forget. But the weakness isn't that we can't but that 
we wont remember. We have infinite capacity for 
forgetting. It's something we improve on all our lives. 
We make certain at the outset that when old-age comes 
it'll fetch a soft brain along with it. The prospect 

of going under with all our senses quiveringly alive is 
just too much to be borne. The humiliation of the final 
surrender mist somehow be deadened. And, it seems, 
nature plays into our hands. Darkness creeps over us, 

a little each day, slowly cating into blood and bone and 
nerve, till nothing is left and we've gone, without so 
mich as a whimper. Yet we have nothing if we refuse to 
remember. It takes courage. It takes patience. You 
have to face what comes and keep twisting at it to wring 
some kind of meaning or significance out of it. It's 
not the sense of waste that hurts. Not that alone, 
anyway. Left undisturbed that wound would heal. But 
what chafes that wourd and keeps it ever opem is the 
knowledge that our lose has come through fear. Fear of 
the empty name that made you crawl, the mere word that 
set you trembling. The sacred shrines that dotted the 
landscape all around and the little tin gods ensconced 
there. The shrines at which you knelt im fear and 
trembling. Was it chastity, where you burned, or holy 
wedlock, where you froze? Was it the dignity of labour, 
that crooked your back and scarred your soul? And what 
did you do for democracy? Did you join in the fun, the 
murder, pillage and rape and afterwards were you a hero? 
And after that did you catch at the ladder they threw 
you and scramble up a few rungs to this other shrine, 
learning? And there grow jaundiced, in your simple way, 
licking clean the academic slop pails and sputum jars 
caked with the mick of two thousand years? It was fear, 
it was fear that drove you on, nothing but white fear 
which I could smell im you. Greatest of all was your 
fear of yourself and the dark power within you. And now 
the reckoning comes. You who could not believe in any 
god that wasn't to be found out there, out there where 
there was money, acclaim, power, status, authority. You 
went on your knees before these things wherever and in 
whomsoever they resided. You who paid no heed to the 
voices within which may also have beem gods. You who 
lacked heart to look within, to listen, to trust what 
was your own, your very own. 


You who settled for the appearances, because you lacked 
heart. Nothing beyond the appearances for you. Not one 
step would you take, not you, not one venturing step 
over the line they drew for you, not one step beyond. It 
was a case of circumspection at all costs, prudent, sure- 
footed fellow that you were. No exploring for you, no 
fathoming deeps, no scaling heights. None of that brave 
lark for you. No pushing back of frontiers, searching 
things out, unearthing new meanings. No great quest for 
you. You just took the rank they offered you. Most 
grateful, sahib. You took what they gave you and were 
most grateful. You took what they gave you, what they 
im their wisdom conferred on you, and walked quietly into 
the darkness. And thet was a sweet moment, when you were 
called amd you marched up, so proud. You had that 
beautiful feeling inside you, something sweet and warm 
welling up inside you. You were in at last. One of the 
boys at long last. One of the elect. It was sweet and 
warm up there, at that moment, among the chosen. Now 
sleep would be possible again, in the darkness. Nothing 
to be ashamed of in that. You've done your bit. Your 
mother can't reproach you any more. She has nothing to 
reproach you with. You can go right up to her if you 
like amd get a big hug and a big kiss from mother because 
you've earned it. And your wife and children, they too 
have nothing to reproach you with. Let mother take you 
to her withered old bosom, Jimmy. Make a meal of it if 
you like, Nobody minds very much. Savour your moment, 
for the darkness ahead will be long. Keep your lovely 
moment close, as long as you can, for maybe in this 
darkness that envelops you a light may come, a terrible 
little light, making havoe in the darkness there as only 
light cam. Yes, yes, Jimmy, even you in your cherished 
darkness may be vouchsafed a little light. One of the 
tricks nature likes to play on us, blinding us when 
there's too mech light and vouchsafing us insights in 
the dark, when it's mo longer possible to act on them, 
whem we're done im and looking only for rest, looking 
only to be reassured there in the dark, Oh, Christ and 
it comes in, this piercing light, and the moment of joy 
wrenched from our grasp and the savour gone, and we 
suddenly see. It's a tomb, this cosy parlour, a stench 
of death feeling its way round us, this work we made, 

a tomb, our tom, and the things we gave our life to, 
phantoms. Pray he will never know the truth, or let him 
be wise. And the priest will journey out in the night to 
shrive you of the sing you committed. Who will forgive 
you the sins you never had the courage to commit? 


We can't go in there, she said, as Jimmy went to enter the 
room. He can see. Abe can see right into your room. He 
can't see the street or the close but he cam see right inte 
your room, I'd shift my bed if I were you. You're watched 
all the time, didn't you know that? Day and night he's 
watching you. Especially at night because he can see better 
at night when your light's on, He watches you the whole 
time. He can't see me coming in the close, so we're ok but 
we can't go in that room. And you've been watching as well, 
said Jimmy. Yes I have, he made me, she said. When you 
were naked he would call and make me lock. When you wre 
lying on the bed naked amd playing with yourself. Christ 
I'm about round the bend with that bastard! Why don't you 
leave him? Jimmy safd. He'd break my neck, she said, he's 
as mad as a hatter. So they went into the living room 
instead, with the way clear, Babs, Jimmy's old lady being out 
at the graft, doing her waitress in Lewis's. They tried it 
om the floor, on the armchair, across the table, by the 
front, by the side and by the back, but it was no good, poor 
Jinmy couldn't come and neither could she. There was just 
too much of Babs in that room. You're no fucking good, are 
you, Jimmy? That's what she said on leaving. And that day 
Jimmy became a vegetarian, and gave up masturbating. He 
made every penny a prisoner and ate practically nothing. He 
walked everywhere but couldn't settle in his own mind which 
cost most, shoe leather or bus fares, so after a while he 
stopped going anywhere, except to the Labour Exchange. Babs 
too had said that sort of thing: You're no fucking good, 
Jimmy, no fucking good at all. These words always struck . 
home. Babs was saying it more and more. She said it the day 
they'd had a stupid row over the window he broke in her room. 
The woodwork had been painted and the window was stuck fast 
and Jimmy smashed the glass trying to get the window up. She 
pulled the window up all right and she was standing there at 
the open window shouting it out for all to her. You're no 
fucking good! She wanted everybody to hear, that was Babs, 
a hard, hard womam. There were a lot of people down there 
in the street looking up and Jimmy backed away from the 
window, thoroughly ashamed, and went into the kitchen, And 
Babs followed him into the kitchem and Jimmy hated her when 
Ke saw her there. What was she trying to do to him? What 
was it she wanted from him? She spat the words out again, 
knowing how she made him suffer. And he grabbed hold of her 
and shook her and pulled her down onto the floor. And he 
pressed his knee down on her throat and he wanted to kill 
her, Babs was a strong woman, built like her son, square, 
hard as nails, but she went limp wher he put his hands on 
her, And as he held her there om the floor, and could hear 
the gasps and little moans that came from her, all the old 
shame and self-disgust rose up in him. This is it, this is 
what it is all about, he was saying. This is the way we 
keep hold of the past, you and I, This is the way you can 
always have me, the spoiled little boy who wants to boss, 
dominate, tyrannize over his poor dear mother. He saw it. 
That was the real source of his shame, that sin, that secret. 
That secret was his bane. All his life long, that sin, that 
secret, dragging him dows. It was her, Babs, she wanted it 
that way, she wanted him crippled inside, too burdened to make 
a move, too low and too sinful and too ashamed to get up and 
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Boots can see the old Jew-boy Mark come hirpling towards 
them. Old Mark walking sideways, a big bulging suitcase 
gripped in his right hand, dragging him backwards. Each 
step forward is a lurch and with each lurch the overloaded 
suitcase thuds heavily into the back of his right leg. A 
white showerproof hat of Iteliam origin (memento of the 
only holiday Mark had been able to afford im nearly twen'y- 
years) site askew at the back of Mark's head. Now and 

then he raises his free hand to touch the hat into place 

but somehow or other it always ends up askew, a little like 
the man himself. His bright green shirt has burst open at 
the neck and the tie, a stringy affair with a tortured, 
minute knot, chafes his throat. Give us a shot at that, 
says Boots, making to wrest the suitcase from Mark's grip. 
No, no, Boots, thank you. It's very heavy and I'm used to 
it, you're not. It's really very, very heavy, Boots. And 
Jimmy sits smiling as Mark wails. Beats me how you manage, 
says Boots. You mst cover twenty miles a day with that 
case. Oh, sometimes more, says Mark, sometimes considerably 
more. It's a car you want, man, says Jimmy, you're bloody 
kmackered, I've never wanted a car, says Mark, Looking away 
from Jimny, letting him see be was answering only for Boots's 
benefit. I've never wanted a car. I'm far too nervous, you 
see, But maybe one day. When things improve, you never 
know, I could take on some young man to drive for me. You 
never know. In the cafe old Mark places seven lumps of 
suger in his tea and spends the next fifteen mimtes 
stirring it. Jimmy studies him coldly, trying to figure out 
how old the man might be ani wondering just how muck money 
he makes with his big suitcase full of samples. Jimmy has 
a lot of gruesome moments sitting watching Mark, listening 
to Mark. Feelings of self-disgust Jimmy can't quite account 
for. This old Jew basterd is doing it to me, he might blurt 
out if you asked him. This old Jew bastard turns my stomach 
with his stupid bloody talk. I'm sick because I'm stuck 
here and I have to watch him and I have to listen to him, 
Well, why not get up and go? you might ask. There's nobody 
holding you here. Boots, Jimmy would answer, Boots is 
holding me. Besides, I want to keep and eye on this old 
bastard. I want to see what they're up to, these two. One 
of these days I'm going te hammer old ‘k good and proper. 
It] tell him the truth about himself, what he looks like 

to us, what people really think about him and say about him 
behind his back. I'11 tell him-to his face, tell him the 
lot, the whole stinking lot. I'11 put an end to Mark, just 
you wait, boyo. I'11 watch and I'll wait and I'll suffer 
the bastard but when the time's ripe I'll crush him. What 
it was old Mark triggered off in Jimmy remained a mystery to 
both of them. What Jimmy was seeing im Mark was a picture 
of his own soul. Amd facing that picture was Jimny's agony. 


I have it in mind, Mark was saying, when things improve. 
I'll take on a young man to drive for me. It could make 
a difference, I agree. A great deal of difference, Like 
in bad weather. Especially in bad weather. But the cost 
of running a car, I mean, I couldn't do it just now. It's 
out of the question. Amd a car isn't everything. You 
have to remember that. You need more than a car in this 
job. I¢ I was more mobile I could branch out, yes. Yes 
I could brach out, I grant you that. But in this line | 
what you need more than anything else is persistence. 

That more than anything. You have to push and keep on 
pushing and it's hard sometimes but you have to do it. If 
you don't push you flop. Car or no car you flop. I've 
seer it. I know what I'm talking about. Like today for 
instance. I went to Zammara's in Gallowgate. Well, I had 
to call there four times today. Four times inside about 
six hours. Would you believe that? Amd lugging this case 
about the whole time. That's the kind of thing I'm 
talking about. Three times they told me Mr Zammara wasn't 
available. Was anybody else available? Mo, nobody else 
was available. Did they know when somebody would be 
available? No, they didn't know when anybody would be 
available. It was the brick wall treatment. It's always 
like that at first. They never saw me before and they 
don't like to give in first time. They don't want me to 
think they're an easy shot, especially as I don't look 
any too prosperous anyway. See what I mean? I might run 
away with the idea that they need me more than I need 
them. And that wouldn't do, not in this line. They want 
to keep me on my toes, eager, humble, if you like. That's 
it. They want to keep me humble. I've been at this game. 
along time. I know the way they think in these places. 
Well, I should do, I used to be a buyer myself, that was 
in the old man's business. I know the way the business 
mind works. So. What happens? Each time I have to come 
back into town and make some more calls. As well as that 
T have to go all the way home to see if any money came in 
the post. Money that's due. But no money came, so no 
lunch, nothing. So back I go to Zammara's. And finally, 
the fourth time, bingo! I win a watch. They relent at 
last and let me see Mr Zammara's son. And see what 
happens? He takes a big order. Curtain rails and kitchen 
murals. Three hundred quids worth. And that's because I 
persevered. If you keep pushing you knock it off. It's 
always like that. If you give up today you'll give up 
tomorrow, because it'll be tem times harder tomorrow, you 
can bank on it. If you give up once, just once, you're 
finished, If you let them brush you off you're done for. 
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Maybe they don't like your face or the way you're got up. 
Terrible thing. But you can't let that stop you. I know 
pecple with cars who get brushed off. They get 
discouraged and sick and they go home and go to bed. And 
that's them done for. You don't catch me that way. Not 
me. I keep going. No lunch, no bus fares, nothing, I 
keep going, I keep moving. Jimmy was shifting uneasily 


in his chair. He was trying to imagine what working for - 


old Mark would be like. The thought made him acutely 
uncomfortable. He could picture himself lumbering Mark's 
bulging suitcases in and out of the boot of a spanking 
new Hillmaw Hunter (won by Mark in the News of the World 
fashion contest: for Jimmy the only. conceivable way 
Mark's lot in life could be changed). Not that one, Mark 
would be saying, testily. The blue cage, mam. The blue 
case. You know it's always the blue case for Zammara's. 
You mist know by this time surely. Put that back and 
bring out the blue case ami be quick about it, we haven't 
got all morning. You may as well bring the hold~all too. 
Yes, the hold-all. Where did you put it, silly? Surely 
you know where you put it. Hurry it up, will you? We're 
behind schedule. We're forty minutes behind schedule 
already thanks to you. And lock the boot. Don't forget 
this time. Tock it. Jimmy shoots a quick glance at 
Mark and catches the vestige of a half-smile just fading 
from Mark's face. For one horrible moment, sitting there 
in the cafe, Jimmy is unsure whether or not he's been 
thinking out loud: always a recurring fear on bad days. 
Panic overwhelms him and he sags inwardly and his hands 
tremble. Hoots is counting the hairs that sprout in 
little clumps on Mark's nose. Mark sips his tea and goes 
droning on. You have to, It's as simple as that. That 
case there is heavy, very heavy indeed. But most days I 
have two cases. That's when I take out rug samples. And 
rug samples weigh something, I can tell you. Very heavy 
indéed. I wouldn't have it any other way and that's the 
truth. I like my work, I love my work. It's what I've 
always been xcustomed to, I suppose. Certainly wouldn't 
have it any other way. I wouldn't mind if things were a 
pit easier, of course. And there are definite signs that 
I'll be out of the rut soon. Still, I'd never fall back 
on the State, no matter how bad things got. No, I just 
wouldn't. I wouldn't allow myself to. I never have and 
I never will. It's not always been easy believe me. But 
it's a question of principle, isn't it? I've gone 
without plenty of times, But I don't give in, I don't 
lie under it. I keep on the move, keep to my principles. 
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I have my books though. I do have my books. The only thing 

I could never do without is my library. I have four thousand 
Books to date. Did you know that? Four thousand - and I don't 
count paperbacks, I mst have seven or eight hundred paper- 
packs. I shall have to be looking for a bigger place soon. 
That's what Rina was saying when she was up last year. Wait 
till she sees the place now. I need at least two rooms for my 
pocks alone, it's true, two good-sized rooms. It's out of the 
question at the moment of course. I like to see books well- 
housed. I like to have them neatly and properly arranged 
according to subject matter and author's name. Just now I hae 
far too many books just stacked on the floor, and I don't like 
that. It's just not good enough. But one thing I will say, I 
do have a system. Every book is catalogued. Out of four 
thousand books I can pick out the one I want within seconds. 
And that goes for the paperbacks ag well. In just seconds. A 
quick glanee at the catalogue and I can go straight to where 
the book is. In just seconds. You must come and try me out 
some time. It's the same with my newspapers and magazines. I 
have them catalogued too with a subject index. It tock me a 
long time to complete the catalogue and the index. I mean I 
have magazines going back thirty years. It was quite a job I 
can tell you. But it works and it keeps me right, you see. My 
daughter's back in Bradford, did you know that? She teaches 
there now. Rina never tock to London really. Never quite got 
settled in. I think she was homesick in London. She pays me 
a visit every Easter without fail. That's for the past eleven 
years, that's Rina. Of course she only stays the one day. It's 
always only the ome day, That's the only thing, I can't put 
her up, not as things are at present. It's her first question 
every time she comes. How many books do you have now, daa? 
She always asks that. She's quite a reader herself, you know. 
Quite talented in her own way. Quite talented. Jimmy is 
wishing he were somewhere else. It's Friday and Fridays are 
bad days for Jimmy - even Fridays without old Merk, Fridays 
Jinmy signs on at Parkhead Labour Exchange and draws his 

£4: 50 Social Security. And he knows the old fellow was 
getting digs in, all that telk about independence and self- 
reliance. Fridays were days of torment for Jimmy, days on 
which all the squalor of his life was thrust at him in a form 
he couldn't mistake. Fridays the State took Jimmy by the 
seruff of the neck and shook him hard. And all the pretty 
little conceits and fancies he had hedged himself sbout with 
during the intervening week ~ the little conceits and fancies 
on which all self-respect is founded = shrivelled up and died, 
they dropped from him and withered away at the first sniff of 
that odious reality, the dole queue. Fridays it was official 
view only and Jimmy was forced to see himself as the State saw 
him, as Society saw him, as old Mark saw him, as his mother 
saw him, as it was decreed he should see himself. Fridays he 
was Lumpen proletariate of the lowest order: unskilled labouy 
disabled (TB), prospects of rehabilitation minimal. Fridays 
were bad days for Jimmy, Fridays he needed his one pal, Boots. 
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It has been ten years. I have kept watch here ten years. 
Fhey have passed swiftly enough, leaving little in their 
train: just as I wanted it. Ten years since I was 
discharged from the sanatorium: thrust out. Ten years 

since I came here to this small room and made my bed and 
turned my face to the wall. I have kept watch here, in 
this small room, ten years. From time to time they send 

the Green Lady, The Green Lady is a sanitary inspector 

from the Health and Welfare department: she appears in 

many disguises, the commonest being that of a murse. She 

is a tall strong woman with the aggressive air of one who 
knows she is intruding. She comes to judge. Her first 
complaint never varies: the stench, And make no mistake, 
there is a stench in this room. I am oblivious to it 

most of the time. It's the one redeeming feature of the 
Green Lady's visits that they call my mind back to the 
stench, The stairhead privy when I was a boy in the 

Gorbals had just such a stench. The stairhead privy whose 
cistern never worked. And the little dark lumber-room in 
which we stored coal, and the pail we kept there, the green 
enamelled pail which was our secret shame, the pail we used 
instead of the stairhead privy. A stench at once revolting 
and peculiarly enticing. I say nothing to the Green Lady, 
not any more. I keep my mouth shut till she goes away, and 
then I say what has to be said. It's more meaningful that 
Wi From the standpoint of the Green Lady I am an insect. 
She sees my life as a very sordid unhealthy affair, divided 
as it is between the bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. In 
the eyes of the Green Lady I am a beetle or a bug. So I 
keep my mouth shut. I used to think, in more hopeful 
moments, that I might talk to the Green Lady about Therese. 
Therese Neumann, that is, Therese of Konnerstreuth who had 
the stigmata of Christ, Therese has been in my mind more 
and more of late. And my mother. My mother and Therese, 
how close together they have grown in my mind, almost as 
though they were the same person. I think of two people 

but in each I see the other, They have all but fused into 

a single image. They have become one for me. And the 

Green Lady is there too, pushing her way into the picture. 
She is not so very different from my mother or Therese. She 
is a barren woman, so was Therese, so was my mother till 
late in life. + Therese put up a fight. She broke out 

of the sterile swathes that bound her, the medieated folds 
that sucked her dry and kept her virgin. She tore man's 
bandages from her limbs and delivered her wounds to the 
world. For her wounds were her triumph as a woman, her 
fulfillment, her sacred young. I spoke of Therese to Kandy 
and the others wlio were here last night. They would not 
listen, They had heard of the case, they said. The world — 
had already passed judgement. Therese was sick in the head. 
They spoke of neuro~psychosis and sex=-repression, They al 
pitied Therese, They denounced the system of which she was | 
the innocent victim: Catholicism. But only in the role of 
the diseased freak could she merit their lofty, their ] 
highly enlightened consideration. One word of her triumph — 
and they stopped their ears. 
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Like Therese, my mother was born into a world that needed the 
strong arms of mem and could i11 afford the soft graces of 
women, Like Therese, her nature was such that she could feel 
guiltless only to the extent to which she could rival the men 
in the fields, do her full share, And with a stout heart she 
toiled there, side by side with the mex, for thirty years. 

They tilled crude patches of hardly arable land, and scraped 

a bare living out of it. Every day she cradled turf and dung 
and potatoes, amd her back was strong as any man's. But the 
long years of toil ami hardship ate into her beauty as a 

woman. She was close on middle life amd no man had asked for 
her hand. It was accepted that she was best fitted for man's 
lot in life. Brothers and sisters might go their ways, but 
not my mother. Her lot was man's labour. Her lot was to stay, 
to tend the old and till the soil. But stretched at her door 
lay the sea and on the far horizon ships passed and hope was 
rekindled. Who has ever locked out to the open sea and found 
no hope there? And one day my mother went for a long walk ali 
by herself, and never returned. She sought mo one's help, no 
one's advice, but struck out in search of the childrem God had 
promised her, Her wounds. And we were her wounds, and her 
triumph. It is true her triumph was short-lived. Here in this 
black city the world of men assailed her in a form in whieh she 
had never encountered it before: the State, Within our own 
four walls she was invincible. Her innocence and lack of guile 
kept her free, and her children pure. But men im uniform came 
and with the might of law broke down the walls and forced her 
childrem from her hands. For the world of men has many wiles. 
They put us to school and taught us only how to betray her. It 
was as if they knew our mother had defied the decrees of fate. 
And we who had been her joy and her triumph became the mark of 
her shame, And with Therese, is it not revealing that Therese's 
enemies im Konnerstreuth spread the story that her illness, | 
when the stigmata of Christ first appeared in her, was really 
an interrupted pregnancy? What clever eriemies to have! Like 
So many womew forced te find a solution outside ofmen, Therese 
might easily have found herself in a mental institution. She 
was fortunate in being a child of Rome. Largely responsible 
for her desolate situation, at least the Roman church fully 
appreciates and identifies with its own victims. The 
disgusting feature of other sects is that they simply abandon 
the poor wretches they've mtilated - leave them to the tender 
mercies of the secular arm. But let us forget the priests and 
presbyteriams,. what are they to us? Let us forget the 
professional soothsayers, the psychiatrists and psychologists 
who take one nam's insight and parrot it into am inanity, and 
the secial workers who parrot the parrots, and the Church of 
Roms with its pile ef dead dogmas - let us slush all this mek 
away aud think of Therese in her supreme role: the mother. Let 
us think of Therese: here working in the field, dressed in 
clothes which onee belonged to her elder brother, dressed like 
a@ maw to make her a man, that's what they forced on her, the 
stupidly sterile life of the peasant man. And think of her 
afterwards, after the illness, whem the stigmata appeared in 
her flesh: the five wounds of Christ In this poor frail flesh. 
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Over ler mother's arms lie the patched working garments of 

a meant these were Therese's. Her father is there too, and 
he closes the door behind him very quietly. Neither father 
nor mother can utter it aloud but in their hearts they know 
the truth: their Therese is lost to them, she has grown 
away from them, found her own away frem them. In her small 
room at the top of the house, im the darkness, Therese lies. 
She is blind now, her spine sapless, wasting, her small 
child's breasts shrunken like reft, trampled buds, They have 
shut her away in the darkness, and this night horror spreads 
over her. They hurry away from that obscene intimacy. And 
horror fastems on this poor broken girl, plunging roots 
deeper, ever deeper into her, savagely raging to her very 
soul. Amd ell night long in that dark ecstasy her screams 
break and streak down the desolatiow of the world, Amd the 
old women in the fallow refuge of age hear, and weep. And 
wher morning’ comes, the holy spoliatiom complete, the sun 
strides out over the world and peeps im-through the skylight 
where Therese lies. What mother would not weep for her? 
Yoked to man's sterile labour her being had shrivelled like 
the uprooted flower. But horror, fierce husbandman, now 
gives her life, Full to her soul's depth she lies, full with | 
what is her own, her very own, whole and beautiful. For 
Therese the joy ineffable awd poignant grief only the mother 
knows. Hers now the great serenity of triumph. And now she 
blossoms in her womanhood. I sing Therese's triumph - this 
triumph speaking in our own time, in our own time sunk on 
the stones bosom of its own fear, in our own time mangled in 
its own mill's workings. It is the song of perennial 
triumph, a glory song, song of the mounting sun and the 
swollen earth. Forced to find a solution outside of men, 
she turned to the infinite powers she could call up within 
herself. But when the husbandman is horror, be it 
supernatural or pathological, the world will treat with it 
but never with the individual. Make her a saint, God's 
plaything, and one half of the world will go down on its 
knees and do homege, for the supernatural is worthy of 
respect. Gall it morbid, a case for the quacks, and the 
other half will pay tribute, for the pathological must be 
grappled with. But just try leaving her be. Think of her 
as her own woman, her wounds her own worked-out solution: 
show her the courtesy you would show any young mother and 
simply raise your hat as you pass her in the street: think 
of her as being her own property with the right to do with 
herself and dispose of her owm as she so wishes: oppose 
every attempt to lay hands on her - and the world will 
condemm you. For you pass between two sacred shrines and 
you do obeisance at neither. You consider the woman and not 
the sanctity; the persom and not the patient. You respect 
only the concrete thing before your eyes, so that all that 
Therese has you regard as solely hers. The world's cleims, 
humanity's claims, the claims of sefenee and the clains of 
religion fall dead at your feet. Then you can prepare 
yourself to be alone. And so I'm alone, here in my attic, 
alone. 
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Here in my room, behind a locked door, here all is well. 
Here I am king. Nobody to question me as to this or that. 
I go to bed when I like. I get up when I like. I smoke: 
when I like. I get drunk when I like. And I have to do 
nothing, that's the best thing about the life I'm living, 
the thing that annoys’the Green Lady intensely, And this 
life, I feel sure, will yield only to aw even more | 
congenial mode of life, if there has to be change, I'll 
see to that. I owe nothing to anybody. My hands are 
clean, Here I can do my remembering. For the first 
impressions seem to colour our view of life right to the 
end. To attempt to blot out the past is to deny validity 
to our own experience. Also we blind ourselves to the 

true nature of what we're going through right now. We 

are related to the dead as closely as to the living. To 
ignore the past is to abandon a whole dimension in the 
present. We may succeed in forgetting but never in 
vanquishing the past. The dead’ contirme to have their 

say on the quiet. The first old mam I ever knew was old | 
Mickey O'Donnel. He was a hoary, gnarled eighty or 
thereabouts when first I laid eyes on him. I would be 
about ten years old at the time, Like my mother, old 
Mickey was Irish, and like all the Donegal people who ever 
crossed to Glasgow, Mickey had settled in the Gorbals. His 
last years were spent in a pokey sing-end right above us. 

I used to accompany my mother when she went up to cook his 
dinner or make his bed. Hs was always seated on the same 
hard chair and staring into the same dying embers. Never 
ence in ny hearing did he utter a word. From time to time, 
though, he might look up suddenly, and if his eyes should 
fall on any human face he would stamp his feet on the 

bare floorboards two or three times: as if to remind 
himself, and the rest of the world, that he was still 
above ground, He could commnicate in no other way. In 
time, however, even his boots were stilled and finally, 

as with most old men, death was painless and weleome. Old 
Mickey was lucky that way. My mother let him be. He went 
down into oblivion in peace, all on his owmm. I+ seldom 
happens like that nowadays. Nowadays they never leave you 
alone. You're old and your sick and you can't escape 

their hands: their clawing white hands are getting at you 
night and day. If there was some real help they could 
offer you, you wouldn't mind. But they never give you 
anything, they don't know how. They're there just to 
molest you, sharpen their claws on you, make you do what 
they want. If only, at the end, they would leave me lying 
somewhere, any old place, as long as there's a wall. 
Something to keep the busybodies out: health visitors, 
social security, Green Ladies, sanitary inspectors, and 

all kinds of narks and quacks and rats in and out of 
uniform, As long as nobody ever came near me to gloat 

and urge me to wash myself and change the sheets and clean | 
the windows and sweep the floor, I'd die quite happy. Huge 
chunks of my life are spent in this way: prostrate, stering 
at the wall, The wall has given me my religion, my hope 
and my religion and my strength, Turn to the wall with the 
dead, where the dead are and wait and watch and listen. | 


I found an old amd weary man within me a long leng time ago. 
I was a boy then, O1d man, what are you doing here? the boy 
asked. For the boy expected a good many years to pass before 
the old fellow came to the fore. I don't rightly know, replied 
the old man. Maybe I have a premonition of disaster or 
something of the kind. The world may end or you may die on me. 
I have to come now or I may never get the chance. Don't worry 
about me, I seldom make much sense, old as I am, I thought of 
a poem I might write, Boots said. I'd call it The Traitors. 
Jimmy nods his head, encouragingly, keeping a straight face. 
Old Mark sips his tea and smiles. Beautiful children, Boots 
goes on, at one with the flowers they gather, suddenly oldened 
and made ugly as they hurry away from the eyes of the old man 
in the park. The old man who stopped to watch. Lovely kids, 
I saw them, lovely but suddenly made ugly at that moment. In 
their hearts, rumours, seeds of fear and suspicion, And 
implanted by whom? ~ our pure policemen, our pure pedagogues, 
our pure parents, our pure priests, our pure press! The man 
who stops to watch children play is evil and is to be feared. 
Yet the worst these children could suffer from any stranger 
would not equal the injury they have already suffered. What 
taints their innocence destroys their beauty. You don't 
Cpnghtd their innocence by filling their minds with bogies. 
se who talk about the evil stranger, the prowler or 
whatever, are themselves ugly and evil, For such people the 
world is a cesspit of their own making. They are the real 
corrupters of the young. They are the traitors. For if they 
had one true word to say about the evil in the world they 
would stand, one and all, self—condemned before the children 
they so zealously protect. Here are the predators, see them. 
They huddle together in holy places, in the shrines of lew and 
public morality, and spew out their poison over the spring of 
life at its very source, Neither they nor their tinsel gods 
are alive, They are spooks! Jimmy is pleased, he likes it, 
he admires Boots, the words, the fine words. Old Mark was not 
listening, he just wishes he had Boots all to himself for an 
evening, in his flat, among his books. Or Kandy, the way old 
Mark had Kandy till three in the morning last week, a very 
interesting young man, even if he was a Carholic. But this 
Jimmy, he's an awkward customer, ugly as sin too, with a 
marked tendency to violence, and he's been in prison. Kand: 
and his Catholic friends or Boots but Jimmy - no, no, no! ie 
rot sets in early, says Boots. Before you're even born. For 
Mummy's usually a junkey. Not heroin or hashish, it's TV 
Mammy can't kick, And Daddy's hooked as well. Every night 
after supper they sit down in front of the telescreen and fall 
into a deep trance. Then one night Mummy pushes you out 
between her legs and soon you're addicted as well. It's in the 
blood. Then Mimmy goes to the clinie so that she'll know how 
and when to feed you and so that you'll get all the needles 
you have coming to you and Mammy can sta't watching tele again 
with an easy mind, For you'll be all right. Your legs will 
be long and your spinal column straight and your head the 
regulation size. You'll have nothing to be bitter about, And 
you'll be watehing with Mammy and Daddy every night and picking 
up the facts of life: how good and clever our policemen are? 
how lovely it is to be a tycoon: how clean and upright to be 
a lawyers to be a doctor handling such trash. It's all there. 


And Boots is wishing he were somewhere else. It is time to 
begin, he says to himself, it is time to begin. Now is the 
time to begin. I have put off writing the book far too 
long. It is time to begin now. Tem years ago I hadn't the 
guts but the passing of the years has not made the writing 
of the book any less imperative. The compulsion is if 
anything stronger now than tem years ago. Tem years I've 
kept watch here. The gnawing awareness that the book has te 
be writtem has brought me a great deal more pain than any 
writing would involve. For though the writing may be very 
difficult, at least there comes a day when one is done with 
it. My natural diffidence in the face of such a mammoth 
task is kept at bay by the knowledge that it is the only 
possible way of being rid of the pain. Each day I allow to 
pass in idleness with the silent bore Jimmy on one side and 
the talking bore Mark on the other worsens the pain and the 
work piles higher, It is time to begim. If I do not begin 
today, the day is not far off when I shall be completely 
entombed by work I was too cowardly to attempt: and that 
will meaw death. In the past there were attempts made, 
plenty of them, The gab gab gab late into the night, every 
night. The so-called salvage work, The truth is the results 
were bad, so bad I was plunged iiito chronic depression which 
set me ever further back amj made work well-nigh impossible. 
If I did nothing I was sick and depressed because I knew the 
work was only accumulating somewhere, And if I attempted 
the work I was sick and depressed because the work was so 
jejune, so insubstantial. Days I would glimpse something of 
the nature of the magnitude of the task ahead and I would 
sey: If I stay at this typewriter till the end of time the 
work will never be done. — 
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You'll learn how all the good and clever people in the 
professions are really policemen at heart. When they're at 
their best they' re more like"policemen than policemen are, 
even if they don't wear a uniform. You'll learn how all 
right thinking people aspire to be policemen, and how you 

can become a policeman when you grow up if you keep your 

nose clean like your Mummy and Daddy and watch tele nightly 
and keep your thoughts pure and undefiled. The day comes 
when Mumy takes you to the school and you meet the nice 
policeman there whom we call the teacher and he grabs hold 

of you and starts kneading away at you and after a while he 
can tell whether you're of the stuff out of which policemen 
are made. He'll stretch you and squash you and roll you and 
pound you and after that he'll know. And Mummy and Daddy 
will be praying you pass the test. They'll be praying you 
prove good and clever enough. For the first thing you mst 
learn before you can be clever is to be good, and the first 
thing you mst learn before you cam be good is to be obedient, 
and the first thing you mist learn before obedience comes 
easy is to accept as gospel every word that falls from the 
golden tongue of your teacher or gets printed in the paper or 
gets broadcast on television. You mst be ruled by your 
betters. You'll grow nice and plump in their hands, develop 
a healthy outlook, be one of the lads. It's a gorgeous feeling 
being like that, one of the lads, so sna and cosy with Mummy 
and Daddy happy and so relieved you didn't turn out a wrong ‘un 
after all. Mummy will be so pleased she probably wont even 
mind if you marry that little bitch who isnit good enough for 
you. And at last, when the pretty dumpling's cooked, Pharaoh 
eats it. Old Mark takes his glasses off, wipes the tears out 
of his eyes, wipes his sweaty nose, wipes his glasses, puts 
his glasses back on, purses his lips, blinks, stares hard at 
Boots, contimes to blink, feels for his suitcase with his 
knee and gives a big yawn. He was a stretcher-bearer im World 
War I, says Boots. I was, says Mark. Were you? says Jimmy. 
Were you? ‘That means you mst be about sixty-eight years old 
at least. You don't took it. You don't look anything like 
sixty-eight to me. I've been through a great deal, says Mark. 
Jimny was at his bedroom window when she came past in the 
street. He made sure she would see him, moving the curtain at 
just the right moment, so le could be seen by her and nobody 
else. How easy it was, just to show yourself like that, just 
to beckon with your finger and you Had her. You had her, this 
tidy wife with her message-bags, coming back from the shops, 

a compactly~built, very neat, soberly got-up young woman with 
that severe, no-nonsense lock on her face. She would come all 
right, no danger, Abe's tidy wife would come, one-legged Abe, 
Abe at his window with the binoculars, poor, poor Abe who lost 
his leg in the foundry, and the other thing with it, they said, 
Abe's tidy wife would come, she would come for Jimmy as she 
came for the others, plenty of others, over the years. 


We can't go in there, she said as Jimmy went to enter the 
bedroom. Abe car see from our place. He has spy~glasses, 
binoculars, he car see right into that room. The school 

wall over there only hides the street. He can't see the 
street or the close, so it's ok coming up here. But that 
room in there, Christ! I thought maybe you knew. We can 

see you dead easy, any time we like. That's about all he 

ever does. I think the bastard's going queer. I think he's 
taken a fancy to you. Day and bloody night he's up there at 
the window with his German binoculars. I thought it was 

some bird at first. Come and see this Chris, come and see 
this Chris. Took at that, Chris, you would like that, ey, 
you would like that up you. It's you there on the bed, 
starkers, wanking. He likes saying it, the words, like, he 
gets a thrill when he talks to me about it. That's all he's 
got. He watches you the whole time. The things you get up 
to in there, I thought you knew, I_ thought you were putting 
on a show for us. Dirty bastard, I thought, he's only doing 
it because he knows we're watching. In the evening, when 
your light's on, it's better than the tele. You want to get 
‘blinds or something on that window, I'm telling you. He's 
got his eyes trained on this place twenty-four hours a day. 
When he's got you naked in a good position he shouts for me 

to come and have a peek. That's nice, Chris, isn't it? he 
says. That's a big dirty cock that, isn't it? You would 

like that between your légs, ey, Chris, ey? You would like 

a wee shot at that, ey? I thought maybe you knew what was 

on. Itm about round the bend with the bastard. When there's 
nothing doing over here he just stands there at the window 
reading comics. He'd break my neck if he ever found out I 
came up here. But it's ok because you can't see the street 
or the close from over there. He never goes out. I'd blow 
all right if it wasn't for Billy and dequeline. Billy's six 
and Jacqueline's ten. They're at the school over there. 
Billy was born just after the accident. It's been a long six 
years, I can tell you. He's up there now and I don't have 
very long, so what about it, then? What's the matter with in 
here? So in there they went, into the living-room which was 
on the other side of the house, safe against Abe with his 
German spy-glasses. The way was clear, with Babs, Jimy's 
nother, out at the graft - she was a waitress in Lewis's. But 
other difficulties soon presented themselves. First, the 
living-room was really Babs's bedroom. In the past she'd only 
slept there during the worst of winter, to try and stave off 
the attacks of bronchitis which came between November and the 
end of Jamary, and she found it helped, so much so that it 
seemed plain daft not to sleep there the whole year round, For 
the living-room, unlike the second bedroom, had an open-hearth 
fire and was a warm, well-ventilated room all the year round. 
Tt seems there's always at least one room in these corporation- 
built houses which turns out to be a death-trap for people with 
bronchial weakness. In this case it was the second bedroom. It 
had an electrical point in the little bit of wall under the 
window, and damp in all the others. Electrical fire or no, if 
you opened the window the place was like an ice-box, if you 
kept the window shut the place steamed up so that if was Like 
the old Gorbals steamie on a Saturday morning. 


And either way the lungs suffered. Babs had learnt from 
long acquaintance with the second bedroom to stay clear of 
4%, summer or winter, even at the cost - not inconsiderable 
to the prole - of the house losing its showpiece: the 
polished up, spick-and-span room of objects, miscalled the 
living-room, with its kmick-knacks, geegaws and ornamental 
gimerack, each article strategically positioned, om proud 
display there: the room of the shiny objects where a o 
cigarette stub in the ashtray is like an act of treachery. 
The showpiece fell forfeit the day Bebs unfolded the bed- 
settee and brought im the blankets and sheets and pillows. 
The shiny cbjects: tock om a confused, affronted look and 
after a while completely lost their sparkle and seemed to 
crumple up and shrink and some disappeared all together. 
For a bed means fluff and dust and stoor in the air. If 
you could be hoovering and wiping and polishing daily you 
might manage to keep om top of things. But for a working 
woman Like Babs that was out of the question. She 


the week. And often on a Sunday she was tired. And often 
on a Sunday she didn't evem get up? she would just stay in 
ped and watch television, which was the only thing that 
gave her any pleasure, anyway. There was a time she used 
to raise the settee every morning before she went out, 
fold it down to make the place look a bit tidier. But one 
morning she hadn't the time and had to rush out leaving it 
and she called to Jimmy in his room to fold up the settee 
for her but in her heart she knew he wouldn't. And he 
didn't, Jimmy's time and freedom were mech too precious to 
be nibbled into by domestic chores of this kind: he was 
afraid if he did it once it would be expected of him every 
day and would turn out to be the beginning of a process 
which, by degrees, would land him in the role of 
housekeeper, permanently. Jimny had a shrewd eye for such 
things. And after that day it seemed Babs always had less 
and less time in the morning and the bed stayed spread out 
in the middle of the room all day. And there on the bed 
ami over the backs of chairs and strewn on the floor a | 
nightdress, a dressing-gown, some underwear. This was the 
living-room as Chris pushed her way in, This is all right, 
she said going to the bed, sitting on the edge of the bed. 
This is fine. She picked up Babs's nightdress from the bet 
and sent it sailing into a chair. This'll do lovely, just 
lovely. She was standing with her back to Jimmy unfasteni 
and letting down her skirt. A brassiere was peeping out al 
him from under Babs's pillow, Babs's brassiere, and Jimny 
felt baulked. There was so mech of Babs in that room. An 
would they leave staims on the sheets, telltale stains for 
Babs to see? Amd the smell, sex has a smell, surely, and 
wouldn't they Teave a smell and Babs would know? Jinmy we 
paulked. Ani it's cosier than your room Itd say, said 
Chris. And that was true. 
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